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it for his assailant's destruction. He well knew
the cost of one such slip in the House of Com-
mons.
But when Mr. Lloyd George came to the figure,
he paused, and passed it by. Mr. Chamberlain
leaned back in his seat pale to the lips, disap-
pointed and baffled. He had met his match.
The climax in this crisis in Mr. Lloyd George's
career came when Mr, Chamberlain, in Septem-
ber 1900, suddenly dissolved Parliament. In
the famous Khaki Election that followed cer-
tainly Mr. Chamberlain seemed as if he might
look with security to one great triumph, and that
was the final political extinction of Mr. Lloyd
George. It was surely improbable that a
constituency which had just burnt him in effigy
would return him to Parliament. But if Mr.
Chamberlain staked much on that throw it only
shows that he did not know Wales.
I happened to be with Mr. Lloyd George
through that election. It was a very astonish-
ing affair. When he first came down to Car-
narvon he seemed to have few friends in the
Boroughs. The people were sullen, if not hostile.
Then he began talking to them in their own.
language ; and it was curious to watch, in meet-
ing after meeting, all their old tribal loyalty
gradually coming back to him. He moved from
town to town, slowly and cautiously recapturing
their affections. He left no stone unturned.
In private he calculated his chances with all
the close shrewdness of a business man. Daily
he reckoned up the voting probabilities in his
pocket-b ook. In public he worked indefatigably.